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CONCEPT OF THE SASTRA 


The term sdstra derived from Sas, to rule or to instruct, by 
adding the unddi (4-159) suffix strn is analysed as Sisyate anena. A 
more fanciful etymology of this term is suggested as « what ins- 
tructs and protects »!. This is generally translated as science and 
includes religious or.secular treatise. It represents organized and 
systematic body of knowledge, branch of learning and so on. A 
wide variety of the Sastras includes such exact sciences as Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy and Mathematics, Social Sciences, suchas, 
Economics and Politics, Life Sciences, like Ayurveda, sciences of 
language, such as, phonetics, linguistics, grammar and etymology, 
practical arts and crafts or Silpasastra, speculative systems repre- 
sented by the philosophical schools, vast religious and mythologi- 
cal literature, Puranas, Epics, Tantra, Agamas, Kosas and so on. 
The only exception to the category of sdstra seems to be kdavya, 
representing artistic creation and loka wordly phenomenon2. Veda 
(including Agama, Sruti, Nigama), tantra, vidya, samhita, vidyds- 
thana and kala may be broadley treated as synonyms of the Sdstra3. 
So far as the linguistic form is concerned sitra in prose epitomized 


1. Yacchasti vah klesaripiinasesGn samtrdyate durgatito bhavicca / 
tacchdsanat tradnagundcca sdstrametaddvayam cdnyamatesu nasti // 
Nagarjuna, Maddhyamaka-kdrika 5. 

2. See appendix, siikti nos 25, 27, 29-31 and 45. 

3. See Manu 12.94 & 99; Jaimini Siitra 1.2.2; 

Sdnkarabhdsya on the Veddnta-Siitra 1.1.3. 
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by kalpasiitras and the sitras of Panini appears first and is fol- 
lowed by the Sloka and Arya metres which are termed as kGrika 
or even sitra. But the siitra form was never given up. It was adop- 
ted by the Buddhist and Jain traditions also as illustrated by the 
Suttapitaka a «basket of doctrinary lectures», and the Siitra- 
krt@nga*. In later ages it was accompanied by__auto-comments 
(vrtti, vivrti, vivarana) of the author of the sitras with necessary 
illustrations. Reputed Sdastric works were commented upon by 
other scholars. Medieval age of scholasticism is marked by pletho- 
ra of commentaries and sub-commentaries thereon. Orthodox 
Brahmanical schools refer to Vedas as omniscient, self-valid, infal- 
lible and eternal science or Sastra which are the ultimate source 
of and final authority for all the knowledge including that of the 
six Veddngas or limbs of the Vedas, the four Upavedas, vidydstha- 
nas or branches of learning and so on5. Non-Vedic $astras pro- 
pounded by the Buddhists, Jainas and others are unreliable and 
invalid in orthodox view, This is, however, not borne out fully 
by the facts of the evolution of the Sastras in India. The Vedic 
literature consisting of the Sarihitds, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads is not uniform. It does not represent one consistent 
thesis. It shows change and evolution. The mood of prayer in the 
mantras is hardly reflected in the ritualistic explanations of the 
Brahmanas or these in turn hardly form the symbolism of the 
Aranyakas or the mysticism of the Upanisads, There is no real 
thematic unity and continuity in the evolution of the Vedic litera- 
ture. Vedas changed their form and content through continuous 
evolution and self-criticism. The constituent elements of the Vedas 


4. See Kocen Mizuno, Buddhist Siitras, origin, development, transmission, 
Tokyo, Kosee Publishing Co. Ltd., 1982. 

5. Mahabharata (Santiparvan, Ch. 122) mentions that eighteen Vidyds 
(ie. six Vedangas, four Vedas, Mimamsa, Nydya, Purana, Dharmasastra, 
Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharva Veda and Arthasastra) were elaborated by 
MaheSgvara which were again elucidated into 300 Sdstras and 70 Tantras into 
thousands of ways and that these are all derived from the Veda: Sagvad 
abhyasyate loke veda eva tu sarvasah and these sdstras may therefore be 
termed as vedavddas or elaborations of the Veda. 

6. See Prasastapddabhdsya and Kandali thereon, p. 428; (1.3.4.); Nydya- 
tdtparyatikd, II. 1.68; Kuméarila (1.3.4) includes SAamkhyayoga, Paficaratra and 
Pasupatas also along with the Buddhists; Kusumdfijali 11.3; Atmatattvaviveka 
pp. 430-33; Sam#kyatativakumudi on Karika 5. 
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took shape in different times and different places to respond to 
different needs. It is, therefore, no surprise that the Pirvami- 
mamsa declares primarily on the basis of the Brahmanas that ac- 
tion is the sole end of the Sruti (Jaimini Siitra 1.2.1) whereas the 
Uttaramimamsa based on the Upanisads holds that the Vedas re- 
veal Brahman or knowledge which is never defiled by action. This 
mutually contradictory and even hostile approach to the Vedas 
amongst its closest adherents is possible because the nature of 
each constituent is different from the other. Upanisads are them- 
selves critical of the Vedic knowledge and ritualism 7’, The theistic 
Gita is similarly critical of the ritualistic Vedism, although it de- 
clares unequivocally that the Sastra is the real authority to deter- 
mine right and wrong®. Carvaka, Buddhists and the Vaisesikas 
did not accept Sabda, scriptural authority, as a means of know- 
ledge. Jainas who accept the gabda pramdna posit their faith in 
their own Agamas (religious literature). The attitude of the hete- 
rodox schools of Indian philosophy is hostile to the Vedic autho- 
rity. The Tantric tradition, post-Sarhkara schools of Vaisnava Ve- 
danta, Saiva and Vaisnava religious sects, Paficardtras, and the 
Bhakti movement derived its inspiration mainly from the non- 
Vedic sources. Their relation with the Vedas and attempts at re- 
conciliation with the Vedic tradition are superficial. Similarly the 
« Puranas have only a superficial acquaintance with the Vedas » °. 
One orthodox school accuses the other of going against the Vedic 
meaning. Mahabharata, Natyasastra. Sahityasastra were declared 
as the fifth Veda, different from the four Vedas. Ayurveda, although 
treated first as Upaveda, secondary to Veda, asserted itself as an 
independent Veda. All this signifies that notwithstanding the ef- 
forts at reconciliation with the Vedas and occasional lip-service 
to the authority of the Vedas, these were more of a symbol or a 
myth than the real factual source in the development of the Sdstras 


7. Mundaka 1.1.5 specifies knowledge derived from the four Vedas and 
the six Vedangas as inferior (apard vidya which is equivalent to avidyd). See 
also f§Gvdsya 9-11; Katha 2.4.5; 2.22; Chandogya VI1I.13.4. 

8. See Bhagavadgitad Il, 42-46; XI, 48; XV, 20; XVI, 23-24. 

9, R.C. Hazra, Puranic records, p. 222. 
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in India '°. This shows that the sastras including the philosophical 
systems carved out their own destiny. In doing so they compromi- 
sed their position slightly formally and occasionally so that the 
intellectual and cultural link with the Vedas may be maintained 
-even with regard to the secular subjects. Vedas in the orthodox 
Sdstras were.admitted as. an authority..(Agama,_sabda).for-know- 
ledge but were never allowed to impose uniformity of thought, 
meaning or style. Reason was not only an aid to the authority of 
the scriptures. It was also the other way round. The scriptures, 
even when not abused or held guilty, were bended to yield the 
désired meaning which was sought by a Sdstra on other grounds. 
Independence and reasoning were not compromised in order to 
proclaim faithfulness to the tradition. This does not, however, 
mean that there is complete or sharp or revolutionary break from 
the Vedic tradition. Marginal, occasional, symbolic, mythical and 
dialectical relationship has always existed between the Vedas and 
subsequent development of the sastras. Even the heterodox schools 
for that matter imbibed certain features of form and content of 
the Upanisadic idealism. Asceticism of the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists can also be traced back to the Upanisads. It was on the 
pattern of the Vedic authority that the Jainas developed their own 
Agamas and accepted Sabda as a pramdna, wich in a sense under- 
mines the supremacy of the reason, This is also evident from their 
acceptance of the right faith as a prerequisite of right knowledge. 

Dialectical tension persists in the origin and development of 
the Sastras as a result of continuous though contrived efforts at 
reconciliation and synthesis with the past represented in orthodox 
schools by the Vedic authority and acceptance of Sabda as a pra- 
mana on the one hand an overpowering necessity for change, as- 
sertion of supremacy of reason over authority, conflict between 
opposite points of view within the orthodox schools and outside 
of it on the other. Even such Sastras which are based primarily on 
the reasoning, observation and experimentation, Ayurveda, for 
example, are constrained to quote the authority and accept sabda 
in order to justify their position. . 


: 10. See Louis Renou, The Destiny of the Veda in India, Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1965. 
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The six Veddrgas, limbs of Veda, ie. siksa, phonetics, kalpa, 
science of rituals with its fourfold division of Srauta-, Grhya-, 
Dharma-, and Sulva-siitras, vydkarana, grammar, nirukta, etymo- 
logy, chandas, metrics, and jyotisa, astronomy, originated in the 
Vedic schools, caranas or sakhds and in some special technical 
Schools of the Vaiyakaranas, grammarians, Nairuktas, etymologists 
and the Ydjfikas, experts in the science of sacrifice, referred to 
by Yaska in his Nirukta. These Vedangas as a body of knowledge 
were better organized than the Vedas and systematized the mat- 
ters within their scope. Sayana in his commentary on the Baudha- 
yanasiitra explains that since the Brahmanas were numerous and 
since the rites prescribed by the Vedas could not be easily com- 
prehended through them, therefore, the Kalpasiitras were written 
which had such advantages as being clear, short, complete and 
correct 4, Belief in degeneration of the values with the advent of 
the age of Kali, gradual decline of powers of perception and under- 
standing, necessity for providing short treatise in view of very ex- 
tensive literature on a subject are generally cited as the basis for 
writing a Sdstra. There is no doubt about the Vedic origin of the 
Vedanga but it is significant to note that many extant works of 
the Vedanga are of late origin (such as Siksds ascribed to Panini 
and others, the Chandas-Siitra of Pingala and the Astadhyayi of 
Panini). Even in the face of Patafijali’s assertion that Panini deals 
with both Vedic and laukika (non-vedic) words it can be said that 
the Astadhyayi is mainly concerned with the Bhasa (classical 
Sanskrit) than the Chandas (Veda) ”. There are a number of Sitras 
which refer to the Vedic accent exclusively but it is a very insigni- 
ficant part of the whole where we have little or no treatment of 
the Vedic grammar. Chandas-Sittra of Pingala treats mainly Pra- 
krit and Sanskrit metres and includes only a few of leading Vedic 
metres. Closely allied to the Vedanga is the concept of Upaveda 


ll. Tatasca coditandm karmandm sukhdvabodhadya bhagavan baudhaéyanah 
kalpamakalpayat /{ yato braéhmanadndmanantyam duravabodhataya [...] ato 
na tail, sukhan. karmavabodha iti kalpasutrdnimdani pratiniyatasakhdantara- 
nyatgicakruh piirvacaryah / kalpasya vaisadya-laghava-kdrtsnyaprakaranasud- 
dhyddibhif: prakarsairyuktasya / 

12. Nirukta 1.20; Mahdbhdsya 1; Nafyasdstra 1.8-12 (N.S. ed); Vakyapadiya 
II.478-484 (University of Poona, Sanskrit Series, Vol. II). 
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science of archery, Gandharva-Veda, science of music, and the 
gastra-Sastra, science of arms, which according to the Caranavyiiha 
(xxxvk.4) are related to the Rk-, Yajur-, Saima-, and Atharva Vedas 
respectively. While Caraka, Susruta, Bhavaprakdsa and Astangahr- 
daya-siitra. (8.8) declare Ayurveda as the subordinate limb of the 
Atharvaveda, the Kasyapasamhita and the Brahmavaivartapurana 
(1.16.9-10) consider the Ayurveda to be the fifth Veda (Paficama 
Veda). This notion of fifth Veda propagated to gain respectability 
is also applied to Mahabharata, Natyasastra and the Sahityaéastra. 
This implies more of independence and difference in character 
of these sciences than their dependence on the Vedic authority, 
although it is always declared that these constitute the essence 
of the Vedas. Some other Sastras, such as Arthasastra, Kamasdastra 
do not lay claim to their Vedic origin. There is, however, a pathetic 
anxiety amongst some puritans and obscurantists to trace everyth- 
ing, even the latest scientific and technological discovery to the 
Vedas, Such a belief is extremely dangerous more particularly in 
secular fields because this means that all knowledge is rooted in 
the hoary past and that it can never grow, it can not be forward- 
looking and futuristic. Acceptance of verbal testimony has fortified 
this belief. However, inspite of this belief, new sastras continued 
to flourish exercising their independence by way of either inter- 
preting the past or by open and hostile criticism. 

Chandogya Upanisad (VII.1.2., repeated in VII.1.4, VII.2.1. and 
7.7.1) gives a long list of the vijfidna, knowledge derived from the 
Sastras, Narada says to Sanatkumara (VII.1.2) — « Sir, I know the 
Reveda, the Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda, the Atharvaveda, Itihiisa- 
Purana as the fifth, the Veda of the Vedas (ie. Grammar). Propi- 
tiation of the manes, Mathematics (ra@si), Augury (Daiva), Chrono- 
logy (nidhi), Logic (Vakovdkya), Polity (ekd@yana), Science of the 
Gods (deva-vidyd, etymology according to Sarhkara), the Science 
of Veda (ie. Siksd, kalpa and chandas according to Sarnkara), De- 
monology (bhiitavidya), the science of Rulership (ksatravidya; 
Dhanurveda according to Sarhkara), Astrology (naksatravidy4), the 
Science of Snake-charming and the Fine Arts (Sarpa-devajana- 
_ Vidya) ». The list of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (I1.4.10 recurring 
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in IV.1.2 and IV.5.11 and also in Maitri Upanisad VI.32) perhaps 
includes ” grammar to Fine Arts” given in the list of the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad, under vidya and further adds Upanisads, verses, 
siitras, explanations and commentaries to. the list. Thus another 
term which may be treated as synonym for the Sastra is vidyd. 
Nyfya enumerates four vidyds (i) Anviksikt, logic and metaphysics, 
(ii) Trayi, the triple Vedas, (iii) Varta sciences of agriculture, 
commerce, medicine, etc. (iv) Dandaniti, the science of government. 
Manu adds Atma-vidyd, science of spirituality, to this list. Ac- 
cording to others, vidya has fourteen divisions, viz., the four Vedas, 
the six Vedangas, Dharmasastra, Purina, Mim&rhsa and Nyaya 
(Nandipurana; Yajfiavalkya Smrti, 1.3). By adding four upavedas 
to this list the Vidya has eighteen divisions (Vidyasthdnas). This 
implies that the concept of Sdastra was extended to include philo- 
sophy, purely secular subjects like agricultural sciences, political 
sciences and economics and the Purana, mythology, which were 
not earlier included in the Vedanga concept. Silpasgdstra, practical 
arts and crafts, included under the upaveda, was further elabora- 
ted under the term kala, Kadmasastra (1.3.17) and Saivatantra men- 
tion the sixty-four kalas which include science of architecture and 
metallurgy and the technology of manufacturing weapons. 

The enunciation of the trivarga or three objects of human 
life to wich was added at a later stage moksa, liberation, as the 
fourth and final goal under the impact of asceticism and spiritua- 
lity, sought to establish one of these four objects as the subject 
of a Sastra. While Dharmasastra deals mainly with the Dharma, 
Arthasastra with the artha, Kamasastra with the kdma, matters 
falling within the domain of one Sdstra are also treated in the 
other. Hence the dictum: Sdstrar Sastrantaranubandhi “, one Sastra 
is related to the other. This interdisciplinary character of many a 
Sastra is dictated not only by the interrelatedness of certain sub- 


13. Hiranyakesi Grhyasiitra 11.196 mentions the trivarga for the first 
time. It is accepted in the Puranas and Smrtis of Visnu and Manu and is 
alluded to in the Git&. The set of four values of human life with the su- 
premacy of the moksa is axiomatic in classical Sanskrit literature and con- 
sequently astra is defined as what teaches the means of and warns 
against the obstacles to the caturvarga, set of the four values. 

14, See Appendix, Sukti No. 16. 
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jects but also because the frivarga, set of three values or the puru- 
sartha-catustaya, set of four values, of human existence was inte- 
grated and harmonized. Thus it is said that the Mahabharata con- 
tains all the four values, Vatsydyana (3rd century A.D.) pays col- 
lective obeisance to the trivarga at the very outset and Krsna de- 
clares in the Gita (7. 11) that «Il am kama uninimical to Dharma ». 


The first three values are believed to lead to the final and ultimate 
end of human existence, the moksa. All the philosophical schools 
except the Carvaka believe in this ideal and ‘are thus declared the 
moksa-Sastras i. sciences of spirituality 5. This position is se- 
riously questioned and integral relationship between Indian Philo- 
sophy and moksa and characterization of Indian Philosophy as 
spiritual is disputed on the grounds that there is hardly any school, 
except the vijfiamavadin which denies the independent reality of 
matter in an ontological sense and that on a comparative study of 
the role that God plays in the Indian and Western philosophical 
traditions, one would find that this role in the Indian intellectual 
tradition in the field of philosophy is far more marginal than in 
their counterpart systems in the western tradition *, The great in- 
tellectual debate between the Buddhists and the Naiyayikas lasting 
from the fifth to the eleventh century and then the development 
of Navyanyaya which covers a period of nearly five hundred years, 
from twelfth century to-the seventeenth century A.D. and its con- 
tribution to logical thought to practically all the branches of 
learning, disprove exclusive concern of the Indian philosophy with 
moksa and spirituality. The great intellectual debate carried on 


15. See Sammkhyapravacanabhdsya, Delhi, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, 
1977, p. 7. 

16. See Daya Krisuna, (i) Three conceptions of Indian Philosophy, in 
« Philosophy East and West », January 1965), pp. 37-51; Gi) Three Myths about 
Indian Philosophy, in « Diogenes ». For opposite view see Kart H. Porter, (i) 
Indian Philosophy’s alleged Religious orientation, in « Philosophic Exchange », 
vol. I, No. 3 (Summer 1972), pp. 159-174 (The Journal of the Centre for Phi- 
losophic Exchange of the State University of New York, College of Arts and 
Science at Brockport, New York, U.S.A.); (ii) Encyclopedia of Indian Philo- 
sophies, Vol. II, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1977. Daya Krishna's reply to Karl 
H. Potter’s counter-position is contained in his recent paper, Indian Philo- 
sophy and Moksa, revisiting an old controversy, in « Jeurnal of Indian Council 
of Philosophical Research », vol. II, no. 1. 
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by stating all counter-positions (purvapaksas) and defending the 
final position is the very characteristic of a sastra based on rea- 
soning (tarka). 

The Nirukta of Yaska (700 B.C.) is one of the most authorita- 
tive, richly documented and closely knit exegetical work. The 
Astadhyayi of Panini (500 B.C.) is universally recognized for its 
thoroughness, with which it investigates the roots of the language 
and the formation of its words, for its precision of expression, and 
above all, for its wonderful competence in using a concise termi- 
nology and a style which covers the entire material of the language 
within the shortest possible compass. The well-known definition ” 
of the siitra is based on the nature of Panini’s Sitras. This empha- 
sizes economy of words, clarity, meaningfulness, comprehensive- 
ness, consistency and flawlessness. The vast literature in Sanskrit 
written in the Sitra form, e.g. the Kalpa Sitras, Paninian siitras 
and the earliest formulations of the six systems of Indian Philoso- 
phy, bears witness to the concise nature of the Siitras written to 
memorize and explained through the oral and recorded tradition 
of interpretation in the unbroken line of teachers and their stu- 
dents. Upanisads employed a number of methods in their exposi- 
tion, Amongst these the method of disputation or dialogue, as 
found in the dialogues between Yama and Naciketas in the Katho- 
panisad, between Aruni and Svetaketu and Narada and Sanatku- 
mara in the Chdndogya and between Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi and 
Yajfiavalkya and Janaka in the Brhaddranyaka is very important. 
Amongst other methods are the symbolic, the aphoristic, the 
etymological and the synthetic, The maxims (nydyas) such as Arun- 
dhatinyaya and analogies (drstanta) are frequently employed as 
also the tales (@khydnas) are told to drive home a point. Mimarhsa 
had enunciated various principles of interpretation of philosophy. 
Nyayasiitras are pre-eminently devoted to the methods and tech- 


17. (i) Alpdksaramasamdigdham saravadvisvatomukham / 
astobhamanavadyam ca siitram sutravido viduh // 
quoted in the Nydyatdatparya-tika 1.1.3, and Padamafijari of Haradatta. 
(ii) Laghiini siicitarthadni svalpadksarapadani ca / 
sarvatah s@rabhiitani siittranyadhurmanisinah // 
quoted in the Yuktidipikd, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1967, p. 2. 
18. SaryA PrakasH SINGH, Upanisadic Symbolism, Delhi, 1981. 
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niques of argumentation, disputation and dialectics. Out of the 
sixteen paddrthas of Nyaya, all excepting only the prameya, object 
of valid knowledge, are directly related to the methods of .disputa- 
tion. The Nya&yabhasya on it further explains the threefold metho- 
dology of the Nyayasastra, or of any other sdstra for that matter, 
consisting in enunmeration (uddesa),definition(laksana).and-ana- 
lysis (pariks@). Kautilya in the last fiftheenth Chapter of his book 
the Arthasastra explains and illustrates the 32 methods, devices or 
techniques used to elucidate a scientific treatise. These are known 
as tantra-yuktis. The Susrutasamhita (Uttaratantra, Ch. 65) descri- 
bes closely allied 32 tantrayuktis.. These are also stated in the 
Visnudharmottara (1.6). The Carakasamhita (Siddhisthana, Ch. 
12.78) mentions 36 tantrayuktis. The later works like the Astan- 
gahrdaya and the Astangasangraha (49.98) mention 36 tantrayuktis. 
The commentator of Caraka, namely, Cakrapani mentions that an 
old commentator Bhattara Haricandra had added pariprasna, coun- 
terquestion, vydkarana, elucidation, vyutkrantabhidhana, explica- 
tion and hetu, means of knowledge, to the list of 36 tantrayuktis. 
Kalamegha wrote an independent work called Tantrayuktivicadra ® 
in view of their importance for scientific methodology. According 
to S.C. Vidyabhusan”, the tantrayukti was compiled possibly in 
the 6th Century B.C. to systematize debates in the parisads or the 
learned assemblies and considers the tantrayuktis as the terms of 
scientific argument. According to S.N. Dasgupta” these are modes 
of expression and maxims, Dr. Radhakrishnan translates them as 
technical terms and R. Samashastri as paragraphical divisions of 
treatises. The Susrutasamhita states the nature and purpose of 
the tantrayuktis as refutation of the wrong statement of opponent 
and establishment of his own sentences. In a nutshell the tantra- 
yuktis serve the well-recognized system of stating and meeting the 
pirvapaksa and finally establishing a thesis (siddhd@nta), The tan- 
trayuktis have been explained and illustrated by Kautilya and Ca- 
raka in the context of their own Sdstra but these are of general 
application. According to the Arthasastra (1) prakarana or topic is 


19. Edited by N. E. Muttuswami, Keral State Publication, 1976. 
20. History of Indian Logic, pp. 211-25. ; 
21. History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 392. 
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the object with respect to which a statement is made, (2) vidhana 
or statement of contents is the serial enumeration. of the sections 
of a science, (3) yoga is the syntactical arrangement, (4) paddrtha 
or a meaning of the word is restricted to technical meaning of a 
particular term, (5) hetvartha is reason proving a thing, (6) uddesa 
is a statement in brief, (7) nirdesa is a detailed statement, (8) upa- 
desa is general advice for regulating the conduct, (9) apadega is 
reference to the opinions of others on a given subjects, (10) atidesa 
is application to a new context (according to Caraka it is progno- 
stication), (11) pradega is indication of what is to be explained later 
on, (12) upamdna (accepted by some as a pramdna) is analogy 
which proves the unknown with the help of the known, (13) arthda- 
patti is implication or presumption (accepted by the Mimarhsa and 
the Vedanta as a distinct means of knowledge) of something not 
directly mentioned but is understood or implied by the statement, 
(14) samsaya is doubt with reasons on both sides, (15) prasanga is 
similarity of a situation, (16) viparyaya is proving a thing with the 
help of the opposite, (17) vakyagesa consists in supplying a word 
or an idea not expressly mentioned, (18) anumata is approval by 
non-contradiction of other's opinion, (19) vyakhydna is the descrip- 
tion of.a speciality, (20) nirvacana is derivation of a word on the 
basis of its components, (21) nidarsana is illustration by analogical 
description, (22) apavarga is exception to a general rule, (23) sva- 
safijnd is technical use of a term not sanctioned by others, (24) 
pirvapaksa is prima facie view meant for rejection, (25) uttara- 
paksa is the final view in a matter, (26) ekdnta is an invariable rule 
that is applicable unexceptionally, (27) andgataveksana is reference 
to a future statement, (28) atikrantaveksana is reference to a past 
statement. (29) niyoga is direction, such as, « thus and in no other , 
way», (30) vikalpa is alternative or optional direction, (31) sa- 
muccaya is combination of two ways, (32) iihya is understanding 
of the implicit. 

The great significance of the tantrayuktis is underlined by Ca- 
raka (12.86) by saying that without these none can grasp the mean- 
ing of a Sdstra, these are like lamps (66.43) knowledge of which 
makes a doctor venerable. Caraka has discussed in the Sitrasthaéna 
and the Vimdnasthdna of his Samhita important methodological 
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issues relating to theoretical investigation (partksd), the strategy 
or methods of verification (siddhi updya), standards of investiga- 
tion (viidna) and the ways of discussion in a friendly and hostile 
assembly of experts (vddamdrga). Discussion through dialogue 
(sarnvdda) has been very popular way of advancing arguments. 
This is found not only in the Upanisads, Gita and the sastric_works 
but also in the poems, Raghuvamsa, Kirdtarjuniya, Sisupalavadha 
and others and is perhaps precursor of the sdastrartha, disputation 
regarding the meaning of sdstra. Even now this is popular in all 
the traditional centres of Sanskrit learning, such as, Varanasi. The 
old Acaryas like Sarnkara, resorted to SGstradrtha in order to esta- 
blish_ supremacy. of. their school..of thought. or..sdstra...Agama- 
dambara (Act I) has given even rules of conducting a debate and 
disputation, The whole logic and methodology of science, discussed 
in the Carakasamhita in great details, amply prove the rational 
and scientific basis of the sastra. Caraka (Samhita, Siddhisthdna. 
Siitra 49) has declared that a Sdstra like a weapon destroys if badly 
handled and protects if handled deftly. In thé very beginning of 
the VIII Chapter of the book, Vimdnasthdna, the question is raised 
as to how one should determine that a particular SGstra, a scien- 
tific treatise, is better than the others in the field. In reply to this 
the characteristics of a good Sdstra are stated as follows: 


tatra yanmanyeta sumahadyasasvidhirapurusdsevitamarthaba- 
hulamdptajanapiijitam trividhasisyabuddhihitamapagatapuna- 
ruktadosamarsam supranitasiitrabhdsyasamgrahakramam sva- 
dharamanavapatitasabdamakastasabdam puskalabhidhanam 
kramagatarthamarthatattvaviniscayapradhanam samgatartha- 
masamkulaprakaranamadsuprabodhakam laksanavaccoddhara- 
navacca, tadabhiprapadyeta Sdstram / Sastram hyevamvidha- 
mamala ivadityastamo vidhiiya prakdsayati sarvam // 


This characterization of a Sdstra underlines comprehensive 
treatment of a subject, stylistic perfection, logical order and re- 
cognition by experts of great eminence. Arunadatta in his com- 
mentary, Sarvangasundarad, on the Astdngahrdaya mentions 15 
flaws to be avoided in a Sdastra. These are (1) use of unfamiliar 
words (aprasiddha Sabda), (ii). bad composition i.e. lacking in the 
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objectives of the sitra and bhasya (duhpranita), (iii) unrelatedness 
to the aphorism (asavgatadrtha), (iv) harshness in pronunciation 
(asukhdrohi), (v) opposition to example, rule and convention (vi- 
ruddha) (vi) over-elaboration (ativistrta), (vii) being extremely 
brief (atisarzksipta, opposite of the ativistrta) (viii) lacking in 
proper statement of objectives (aprayojana), (ix) lacking in logical 
order (bhinnakrama), (x) doubt on account of fallacies (saridigdha), 
(xi) tautology or repetition of the same meaning (punarukta) (xi) 
lacking in evidence (nihpramdana), (xiii) lacking in complete or con- 
clusive treatment of a subject (asamdptartha), (xiv) use of a word 
incapable of conveying the intended meaning (aparthaka), and (xv) 
self-contradiction (vydhata). Some of these flaws are just the oppo- 
site of the qualities mentioned by Caraka, others are actual defects. 
Out of these, apasiddha Sabda, asukhGrohi and aparthaka relate to 
the word, ativistrta, atisamksipta, bhinnakrama and duhpranita 
to the logical and stylistic imperfection and the others to the 
meaning or content of a Sastra. Many of these qualities and flaws 
of a $dstra remind us about the whole scheme of gunas and dosas 
found in the works of Sanskrit poetics, such as the Kavyaprakasa 
(see Ch. VII and XIII) and one can say that many merits and de- 
merits of an artistic work apply equally well to the composition 
of a Sdstra. The author of an anonymous commentary Yuktidipika 
on the Sartkhyakdarika in its introductory verses (9,13,14) declares 
the latter as a Sdstra, as distinct from the Prakarana (a monograph 
dealing with one part or topic of a Sadstra) mainly because it deals 
with the entire subject-matter of the samkhya in a logical order 
through definitions and characterizes the treatise as concise (alpa- 
grantha), full of contents (analpartha), possessed of all the tantra- 
gunas and reflecting the original image of tantra, i.e. Sdstra of the 
great sage Kapila. According to an old Karika quoted in this com- 
mentary (p. 2) the tantra-gunas, merits or characteristics of a 
Sastra, are (1-3) possibility (upapatti or saimbhava) of siitra, pra- 
mana and avayavas i, the Sdstra should contain (i) aphoristic 
statements which by their very nature will contain laksanas or 
definitions, (ii) pramdnas on which the thesis is based and (iii) the 


doubt, purpose, possibility of attainment and removal of doubt for 
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self-understanding, and (b) five members of syllogism for making 
others understand: i.e. pratijiid, proposition (i.e. statement of pro- 
position which is sought to be established) hetu, reason, drstdnta, 
verificatory evidence exemplifying the reason, uwpasamhdra, show- 
ing relevance of the evidence in a given case and nigamana, deduc- 
tion of conclusion..These_three terms,namely, siitra, pramdna.and 
avayavas may be said to constitute the logical aspect of the tantra- 
gunas, (4) anyiinata or completeness, (5-6) mention of doubt (samm- 
' Saya is samanyadbhidhana), that is general statement, and of deci- 
sion (nirnaya) that is specific statement which may be expressed 
or implied, (7-8) uddeSa, brief statement and nirdesga, detailed sta- 
tement (9) anukrama, putting the things. in. sequence, (10) samj7fd, 
term, which is either rooted in the technical meaning (arthani- 
bandhana) or is merely conventional (svariipanibandhand). In a 
Sastra terms are coined and used on the basis of their conceptual 
significance. The same technical terms are used subsequently in 
a discipline as there is no fun in coining new terms when the old 
ones can be usefully employed. (11) Upadesa, statement of the 
result (phala). The commentator has illustrated all these charac- 
teristics of a Sastra for his text, the Sarikhyakarika. By way of his 
iti” used in the Kariké quoted by him, he adds utsarga, general 
rule, apavada, exception and atidesa, extended application, to the 
list of eleven gunas or sampat which are identified with the tantra- 
yuktis. He further points out that on account of these gunas the 
samkhya is an independent sdastra authough it may, like other 
Sastras, such as yoga, may have some common points. What really 
constitutes it as a Sdstra is the fact that it explains the entire sub- 
ject-matter of the saikhya™. The discussion on the nature of a 
Sastra in the Yuktidipika emphasizes logical and stylistic perfec- 
tion, its convincing presentation and completeness in its treatment 
of the subject. It also points out that one Sastra may share certain 
common points with others but in order to be treated as an inde- 
pendent sdstra it should fulfil the basic condition of exhaustive 


22. Siddham tamtrayuktindm sambandhopapattestantramidamiti / saka- 
lapadarthasamgrahGattantrantardnyetadni, evamihadpi sakalapadarthasamgrahat- 
tantrantaratvamabhyupagantavyam / tasmdad yuktametat tantramidam / Yukti- 
dipikd, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1965, p. 5. 
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treatment of a subject critically examined and logically presented, 
otherwise it would be either a dependent treatise or a prakarana 
dealing with a topic or two. 

It was to lay down the logical structure of a sastra that the 
concept of four-fold anubandhas, preliminaries, was developed. 
Kumiarila says that Jaimini in his very first siitra has stated the 
subject-matter (visaya) and prayojana, objective, and has implied 
its connection (sariibandha) with the SGstra which thus persuades 
the listeners (see Slokavartika 1.1.12, 16-19). To this was added the 
consideration of the adhikdrin or competent student. This again is 
implied by the term atha in the siitra. Like Mimamsa, Vedanta (see 
Vedantasara) also accepts the scheme of four-fold preliminaries 
of a Sastra. Another closely allied concept is the definition of an 
Adhikarana or chapter of a Sastra. Each Adhikarana or Chapter con- 
sists of live limbs, namely, statement of the subject or topic under 
consideration (visaya), doubt (vigaya) related to it, prima facie view 
(piirvapaksa), rejoinder (uttara). and final conclusion or thesis 
(siddhanta). Thus various methods and standards relating to both 
the form and content of a Sastra were prescribed so that rational, 
logical, objective and scientific tradition ‘may be maintained. 

Science and technology flourished not only in ancient India 
but it continued to grow with the.same vigour throughout the me- 
dieval period. According to A. Rahman %, the projection of science 
and technology as a European tradition was dictated by political 
objectives of the colonisers who over-emphasized the mythological 
and mystical traditions of Indian thought and denigrated the ratio- 
nal and scientific tradition. This distortion of Indian tradition is 
sharply corrected when we look at the rich wealth of manuscripts 
in the field of science and technology in medieval India. A Biblio- 
graphy ™ has listed a number (indicated against the name of scien- 


23. Science and Technology in Medieval India - A Bibliography of Source 
Materials in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, ed A. Rahman, et al., New Delhi, 
Indian National Science Academy 1982, Introduction, p. xi. See also A. RAHMAN, 
et al., Science and Technology in India, Delhi, Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, 1973, also A. RAHMAN, Trimurti, Science, Tecnology & noceD Delhi, 
Peoples Publishing House, 1972. 

24, Ibid., and A Bibliography of Sanskrit Works on deieonane and Ma- 
thematics, New Delhi, Indian National Science Academy, 1966. 
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ce) of manuscripts written in Sanskrit during 8-19 centuries A.D. 
in agriculture — 15, Architecture — 246, Astronomy — 2136, Botany 
— 33, Geography including Gemology and Geology — 83, Mathe- 
matics — 126, Medicine — 4106, Physics — 103, Zoology — 102. 
General attitude towards sciences and scientific literature may be 
summed..up—in.the oft-quoted -—siiktis..selected--at -random-—from 
various sources and appended to this paper. 
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Vidyaya vindate’mrtam, Kenopanisad 12. 
. Vidyayadmrtamasnute, Ifopanisad 11; Macabanigee VI, 9. 
Sa vidya ya vimuktaye. 
Sdstradnyadhitya medhdavi, Amrtopanisad 1. 
Yasya ndsti nija prajiad kevalam tu bahugrutah / 
na sa janati sastrartham darvi siiparasadniva // 
Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 54, 4. 
6. Pathakah pathaka@scaiva ye canye Sastracintakah / 
sarve vyasanino miirkhah yah kriydvaén sa panditah // Ibid, 313, 110. 
7. Sdstradrst@navidvanyah samatitya jighamsati / 
sa pathah pracyuto dharmatkupathe pratihanyate // 
Mahabharata, Sauptikaparva VI, 20. 
8. Yah sastravidhimutsyjya vartate kdmakdratah / 
na sa siddhimavapnoti na sukham na param gatim // Gita XVI, 23 
9. Tasmdacchastram pramanam te karyakdryavyavasthitau / 
jndtva sastravidhanoktam karma kartumihdrhasi /[/ Gita XVI, 24. 
10. Sarvam Sastramavidvadibhirmrgyamanam na siddhyati, Agnipurdna 337, 4. 
11. Sarvameva kalau Sastram yasya yadvacanam dvija, Visnupurdna VI, 1, 14. 
12. Svakarmadharmarjitajivitanam Sdstresu ddresu sada rataénam / 
jitendriyadudmatithipriyanadm grhe’pi moksah purusottamdadnam // 
13. Tarkasca vadahetuh syannitistvaihikasaddhanam / 
purdyani mahdbuddhe ihamutra sukhdaya vai /{/ Brhannaradiyapuraua 9, 106. 
14. Kalatrinam va S$astrajfiam Srotriyam vad gunanvitam / 
yo dattvad sthapayed vrttim tasya punyaphalam mahat // Ibid, 13, 28. 
15. Prabhuh svdmi yatha bhrtyamddisatyetaddcara / 
tatha Srutismpti cobhe prahatuh prabhusammatam | / 
itihdsapuranadi suhytsammitamucyate / 
suhrdavatpratibodhyainam pravartayati tattvatah 
kavyadlapddikam yacca kdntdsammitamucyate // 
Skandapurdadna, Md., Kau., 40, 69-70. 
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i) bhiiyo vidya prasasyo bhavati, Nirukta; 

ii) naikam Sdstramadhiydno gacchati $sdastranirnayam, Caraka; 

iii) ekam Sdstramadhiyano na vidyadt sdstraniscayam / 

tasmad bahusrutah Sastram vijaniydccikitsakah // SuSruta; 

iv) ekameva Sdstram jandnah na kimcidapi Sdstram janati. 

v) Sadstram Sdstradntardnubandhi, Dandin, Visrutacarita; 

vi) sarvapadrsadam hidam Sastram, Vakyapadiya; 
vii) $dstrani ca vividhdgamam, Manusmrti, 12, 105. 

i) mamgalddini hi sastrani prathante, Mahdabhasya, Paspasahnika 

ii) mamgaladini mamgalamadhydni mamgaldntaéni ca Ssdastrani 

prathante / Ibid, under Bhuvddisiitra. 

Dharmamartham. ca kamam ca pravartayati pati ca / 
adharmdanarthavidvesdnidam Sdstram nihanti ca /[/ Arthasastra 15, 72. 
Sdstram vinayavrddhaye, Kamandaka. 
AkdrasadySaprajfiah prajiiaya sadrsagamah / 
dgamail: sadrsadrambhah drambhasadySodayah // Raghuvamsa 1, 15. 
Send paricchadastasya dvayamevarthasadhanam / 
Sastresvakunthita buddhirmaurvi dhanusi catata // Ibid, 1.19. 
Agamadipadrstena khalvadhvanad sukhena vartate lokayatra / 
divyant hi caksurbhiitabhavadbhavisyatsu vyavahitaviprakrstadisu ca visa- 
yesu $dstram ndmapratihatavrtti / tena hinah satorapydyatalocanayorandha 
eva janturarthadarSanesvasamarthyat /{/ Dandin, Dasakuméracarita, Asta- 
mocchvasa. 
Yauvandrambhe ca Sdastrajalapraksdlananirmaldpi kalusyamupayati bud- 
dhih, Kadambari, Sukandsopade§ga. 
Anekasamsayocchedi paroksarthasya dargakam / 
sarvasya locanam Sastram yasya nastyandha eva sah // 
Dye vartmani girGm devyah Sdstram ca kavikarma ca / 
prajfiopajriant tayoradyam pratibhodbhavamantimam // 
Bhattatauta, quoted in Gopdlakrta-Kdvyaprakasa-Vyakya. 
Samastih sarvasdstranadm sdhityamiti giyate. 
Guriipadegddadhyetum Sastram jadadhiyo'pyalam / 
kdvyam tu jadyate jatu kasyacitpratibhavatah // Bhadmahdlamkdra 1, 5. 
Sdstresu miirkhadh kavayo bhavanti. 
Tatra lokasrayam kavyamdgamastatvadarsinah // Bhamahdlamkdra. 
Sabdapradhanyamdasritya tatra $dstram prthagviduh / 
arthatattvena yukte tu vadantyakhyanametayoh / 
dvayorgunatve vyaparaprddhanye kdvyadhirbhavet // Bhattanayaka. 
Anandanisyandisu riipakesu vyutpattimatram phalamalyabuddhih / 
yo'pitihdsddivadaha sddhustasmai namah svadaparanmukhdya // 
DaSariipaka 1,6. 


Sarvasastrarthasampannam sarvasilpapravartakam / 
natydkhyam parmcamam vedam setihdsam karomyaham // Natyasastra 1, 55. 
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33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 
40. 


Dhigjivitamsastrakalojjhitasya. 

Na Sdastray. vedatah param. 

Mirkhasya kim sastrakathadprasamegaih. 

Sastram hi nigscitadhiyaém kva na siddhimeti, Magha, Sisupdlavadha. 
Sastradriighirvaliyasi. , 

Srotrasya bhiisanam Sdstram. : 

Babhdra sastrani drgam dvayadhikam, Naisadhiyacarita 1, 6. 
Sahitye sukumaravastuni drdhanydyagrahagamthile 

tarke va mayi samvidhdtari samam lila@yate bhdrati, Sriharsavisaye. 


. Sastrena raksite rastre $astracintad pravartate. 

. Sdstranyadhityadpi bhavanti mirkhah. 

. Kavyasastravinodena kalo gacchati dhimatam, Bhartrhari, Nitigataka. 
. Rsindmapi yajjfidnam tadapyagamapiirvakam, Vakyapadiya 1, 30. 

. Saktirnipunata lokasastrakavyadyaveksanat, Kavyaprakdéa 1, 2. 


